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I. — On Mixture in Language. 
By W. D. WHITNEY, 

PROFESSOR IN YALE COLLEGE. 

A few years ago (1876), there appeared in England a 
volume (8vo. pp. viii., 126) on Mixed Languages, by a Mr. 
Clough, who calls it a " prize essay," though without betray- 
ing who should have awarded it a prize. It takes for its text 
a quotation from M. Miiller, to this effect : " In the course of 
these considerations, we had to lay down two axioms, to 
which we shall frequently have to appeal in the progress of 
our investigations. The first declares grammar to be the 
most essential element, and therefore the ground of classifi- 
cation in all languages which have produced a definite gram- 
matical articulation ; the second denies the possibility of a 
mixed language." (Lectures, 1st series, 6th edition, p. 86.) 
Mr. Clough's work is meant to be a refutation of this doc- 
trine of Midler's ; and he enters upon his task thus : 

" Certain philologists have stated that a mixed language is an im- 
possibility, but the truth of the axiom may well be doubted ; indeed, 
as it would, perhaps, be impossible to find any modern language 
which contains no foreign elements, it is evident that the principles 
involved in the question are fundamental. 

" Language consists of three parts — sounds, words, and grammar ; 
and a mixture in any one of these points produces a mixed lan- 
guage." 
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Mr. Clough, it will be seen, absolutely declines to take his 
stand upon the same point of view with Mr. Muller, and 
therefrom to criticise, and if possible prove unfounded, the 
latter's statements ; he will look only on his own side of the 
shield. For Muller, in the next paragraph to that quoted as 
above by his opponent, goes on to say : " There is hardly a 
language which in one sense may not be called a mixed lan- 
guage. No nation or tribe was ever so completely isolated 
as not to admit the importation of a certain number of for- 
eign words. In some instances these imported words have 
changed the whole native aspect of the language, and have 
even acquired a majority over the native element." And, a 
page or two later : " There is, perhaps, no language so full of 
words evidently derived from the most distant sources as 
English." Only he adds, still further on (p. 89) : " Lan- 
guages, however, though mixed in their dictionary, can never 
•be mixed in their grammar." Miiller's view, then, plainly 
admits of being laid down in this form : 1. There is a certain 
part of every language, namely its grammar, which appears 
to be inaccessible to mixture ; 2. In virtue of this fact, a 
mixed language is an impossibility ; 3. Hence, the unmixa- 
bleness of language is an axiom of linguistic science. Mr. 
Clough should have set before him the doctrine in some such 
form as the above, and then have addressed himself in an 
orderly manner to its refutation. Instead of so doing, he 
goes laboriously onward, gathering evidences of mixture, ac- 
cording to his definition of the term, which do not at all 
touch his antagonist ; since the latter, acknowledging them 
all, nevertheless declares that they do not constitute mix- 
ture according to his definition of the term. Mr. Clough 
does not disengage the merely verbal question — whether 
any one has good and sufficient reason for denying the 
name of "mixed" to a language which may have imported 
so much foreign material as to have "its whole native 
aspect changed" thereby — from the real question, as to 
whether there are in fact any limits to mixture, and if so, 
what and why ; and on this account, as well as by reason of 
his generally loose and credulous method, his work must be 
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admitted to contribute nothing of value to the elucidation of 
the subject. 

That the subject, however, urgently calls tor iurther eluci- 
dation, will hardly be denied. Thus, Lepsius, in the Intro- 
duction to his recent Nubian Grammar (p. lxxxv.), says : " It 
is at present an assumption usually made, that the vocabulary 
of one language may indeed to a great extent be transferred 
to another, but not its grammatical forms and their use. The 
linguistic history of Africa . . . shows this to be a preju- 
dice ; " and he sets up a theory of the relations of African 
languages which seems to imply grammatical mixture on a. 
very large scale. It is, indeed, this so sharp antithesis be- 
tween the views of two highly considered authorities — the 
one stigmatizing as an assumption and a prejudice what the 
other lays down as an axiom — that has suggested the prep- 
aration of the present paper. 

As regards, now, in the first place, the axiomatic character of 
any view that we may come to hold concerning the mixableness 
or unmixableness of language, the sooner such a claim is aban- 
doned the better. The use of the term " axiom " is probably 
not to be seriously pressed against Mr. Miiller. If not a mere 
slip of the pen (which it can hardly be, as he has let it stand 
in edition after edition since objection was raised against it), 
it is at any rate only one of those pieces of genial inaccuracy 
which, as he often pleads, he " has permitted himself." He 
means no more than that the doctrine under discussion seems 
so well established and is so generally accepted that it does 
not enter into his own mind to question it. He perhaps 
would designate it more deliberately as a fundamental prin- 
ciple, comparable not with "things equal to the same thing 
are equal to one another," but rather with, for instance, "the 
sum of the angles of a triangle equals two right angles." 
Even this, however, would be a great deal too much. It 
would imply that Miiller, or some one else, had so grounded 
the unmixableness of grammar on the bottom facts of human 
nature and of the nature of language, had so demonstrated 
its inevitableness from the acknowledged laws of linguistic 
growth, that no well informed and sound-minded man could 
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have any inclination to doubt it. How far that is from being 
so is shown by the circumstance that Lepsius unceremoni- 
ously rejects it. No writer on geometry could throw over 
the principle that the angles of a triangle equal two right 
angles, and expect to command any attention for his reason- 
ings. But Lepsius's theory of African language is received, 
as it well deserves to be, with all respect, as one that calls 
for the most careful examination, and may perhaps be found 
to compel acceptance. It is interesting to see how Miiller 
himself handles his "axiom." After asserting, as quoted 
above, that " languages can never be mixed in their grammar," 
he immediately adds : " Hervas was told by missionaries that, 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, the Araucans used 
hardly a single word which was not Spanish, though they 
preserved both the grammar and the syntax of their own 
native speech." This, from its position and bearings, must 
be meant as an example of the evidence of the doctrine : a 
curious "axiom" that, certainly, which rests in part upon 
what some missionaries told somebody: perhaps they did 
not know ; or perhaps neither party realized the importance 
and wide bearing of the point in question. Miiller goes on 
in the next paragraph : " This is the reason why grammar 
is made the criterion of the relationship and the base of the 
classification in almost all languages ; and it follows, there- 
fore, as a matter of course, that in the classification and in 
the science of language, it is impossible to admit the exist- 
ence of a mixed idiom." These statements seem neither 
exact nor clear. The value of grammar as a criterion by no 
means rests solely on its unmixableness ; nor does that value 
furnish a reason for denying the possibility of mixture: to 
assert this is simply to reason in a circle. There is no need, 
however, of spending any more time upon the point. To set 
up the unmixableness of grammar as an axiom is to provoke 
and justify its rejection as a prejudiced assumption ; if it is 
to be forced on us, without discussion and exposition, as 
something intuitive, it may be discarded in like manner, 
without refutation, by one to whose inner sense it does not 
commend itself. 
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In opposition to Midler's view, it may be claimed, without 
any fear of successful contradiction, that what we hold and 
are justified in holding as to the mixture of languages is a 
pure scientific induction from the observed facts of mixed 
languages, dependent for its authority and its extensibility to 
further cases, on the one hand, upon the number and vari- 
ety of the cases already observed, and, on, the other hand, 
upon the degree of success with which the facts they present 
have been reasoned out and put in connection with the fun- 
damental principles of language-using and language-making. 
That, in either of these essential respects, the subject has 
been fully worked up, no one would be justified in asserting ; 
yet there is a considerable body of knowledge respecting it, 
enough to establish among students of language a prevalent 
doctrine, held with a fair degree of confidence, though also 
held open to modification by further evidence, or by the 
bringing-in of examples radically different from those thus 
far taken into account. What this doctrine is, what are its 
foundations, and what its limitations, a brief exposition may 
here help to show. 

The general rationale of the process of borrowing out of 
one language into another is simple enough, and may be illus- 
trated from any tongue. It rests, of course, with every- 
thing else in linguistic science, upon these fundamental 
principles : that spoken signs have nothing to do with concep- 
tions except historically (that is, there is no internal, substan- 
tial, necessary tie between a given conception and a given sign 
for it) ;" and that, consequently, a language has nothing to do 
except historically with a given race, but is, like any other 
element of acquired civilization, transmissible not only from 
generation to generation, but also, under favoring circumstan- 
ces, from community to community, from race to race. The 
individual man is everywhere only seeking after a sign — not 
one existing (j>vaet., but one usable Secret — by means of which 
he may communicate with his fellow-man respecting some 
object of common knowledge and conception; and he is 
always ready to take it where he finds it handiest. If, then, 
we learn of or introduce to our own use something new from 
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outside our borders, unnamed in our speech, we are likely 
enough, instead of making a name for it out of our own re- 
sources, to adopt along with it some more or less successful 
imitation of its native name : it may be some concrete thing, 
like tobacco, tea, canoe, shawl, alcohol ; or something more ideal, 
institutional, like sabbath, jubilee, algebra, taboo, check (and 
check and checker and exchequer are a striking example of the 
exuberant life which such a chance adoption may win), and so 
on. There needs only a knowledge on the part of the speak- 
ers of one language of a designation used in another language 
and then a sufficient inducement to its use by themselves also, 
and they proceed to use it : nothing in the nature of language 
stands in the way of such an appropriation ; it is in strictest 
accordance with the method by which every speaker has ac- 
quired every expression he employs. Hence, wherever two 
tongues come in contact, each is liable to borrow something 
from the other ; and more or less, according to wholly inde- 
terminable circumstances : the measure and nature of the 
intercourse, the resources of the respective tongues, their 
degree of facilitating kinship or structural accordance, and so 
forth. And there are (as was noticed above) few tongues in 
the world which are not to this extent mixed. The language 
of a civilized people like our own, having intercourse with 
nearly all the other peoples of the globe, and laying them all 
under contribution to its comfort or entertainment or zeal for 
knowledge, shows a wonderful variety of items of speech thus 
borrowed. The degree is different in different divisions of 
our language : thus, the English of India has quite a vocabu- 
lary of native Hindu terms which are either unknown or un- 
familiar to us and to most of the English-speakers of Britain ; 
the same is true of the English of South Africa ; and the 
same is true, to a certain extent, of the English of America. 

This might be called the sporadic or fortuitous method of 
borrowing. It is, however, only the same process on a larger 
scale that goes on when any community makes itself the 
pupil of another in respect to any part of its civilization. 
Where institutions, beliefs, ceremonies, arts, sciences, and the 
like, pass from race to race, names cannot help going with 
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them. The leading examples of this which history offers are 
familiar to all, and need only be alluded to. The spread of 
Christianity over Europe carried with it a certain number of 
Hebrew words, from the dead tongue of the Old Testament; 
but a vastly greater number of Greek and Latin words, from 
the living tongue of the New Testament, and from those of 
the European peoples who propagated the new religion. And 
who propagated also a higher civilization along with it ; the 
two are not to be separated from one another; it is their 
joint influence that made the Greek and Latin vocabularies 
mines from which all the languages of Europe should freely 
draw new resources of expression. The extension of Moham- 
medanism has made Arabic occupy a similar position in ref- 
erence to the tongues of all Mohammedan peoples : greatly 
varied in detail, according to the variety of circumstances of 
each case, the combination of religious with general cultural 
instruction, and actual mixture of races. The relation of 
Chinese to Japanese and some other neighboring tongues is 
probably the next most striking example ; then that of San- 
skrit to the vernaculars of India in general ; and as minor in- 
stances may be cited the influence of Swedish upon Finnish, 
and of German upon Hungarian. There is no definable limit 
to the amount of accessions that may be brought in this way 
into a language ; but they can hardly fail to leave untouched 
its forms, and the central kernel of its vocabulary, its words 
of commonest use. 

A somewhat different case is that in which there takes 
place a noteworthy mixture of peoples : that is, a mingling in 
the same larger or smaller community of persons of discordant 
inherited speech. But here, too, the special circumstances 
are infinitely varied, with corresponding variety in the linguis- 
tic result. The circumstance which most directly represents 
the disturbing cause is the comparative number of the one and 
of the other element of population in the mixed community ; 
yet this appears practically to be of minor consequence only. 
The blood of a people may, for example, become prevailingly 
different from what it was, by a process of gradual mixture, 
such as is now bringing a never ending current of immigra- 
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tion to our American shores, with only a minimal effect on 
the original speech ; and, on the other hand, the great bulk of 
a community may give up its old tongue for that of a small 
intruded element, as in the case of the countries of southern 
Europe which were Romanized and in consequence Latinized : 
and between these two extremes lie numberless intermediates. 
We may say, in a general way, that the outcome of a mix- 
ture of population is of three kinds. First, under the govern- 
ment of peculiar isolating conditions, the elements of the 
mixed population maintain each its own linguistic indepen- 
dency, with perhaps no more mixture of speech than takes 
place between separate communities : as is the case, on a 
large scale, under Moslem domination in the border-lands of 
Turkish, Armenian, Persian, Syriac, and Arabic speech, where 
almost every individual is bilingual, speaking his own inher- 
ited dialect along with that of a neighbor, or with the general 
official language added ; while another curious example is 
said to have been furnished at a certain period by the discor- 
dant speech of the Carib warriors and their captured wives. 
Secondly, as in the case of the Latinized countries of south- 
ern Europe, referred to above, and in numerous others, the 
language of one division of the mixed community becomes, 
almost without mixture, the language of the whole. We can 
trace in a measure, but only in a measure, the particular influ- 
ences, with their mode of action, that have brought about 
such a result as this ; much about them is obscure and sur- 
prising. Thirdly, there arises a notably mixed language, 
containing abundant elements derived from both the one 
and the other of the tongues whose speakers were brought 
together to form the community. 

This last case is evidently the only one with which we have 
to concern ourselves here ; and of it a very conspicuous ex- 
ample is our own English. There is no known mixed language 
of developed structure and of high cultivation in which the 
process of mixture has gone further. The two composing 
elements were, so far as one could have estimated them in ad- 
vance, of nearly equal force ; which of them would win the 
upper hand might have appeared doubtful — as, indeed, it 
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long did appear doubtful. We may expect to find English, then, 
a normal illustration of the processes of language-mixture. It 
ought to be the instance most thoroughly studied and best 
understood in all its parts ; for the original ingredients of the 
mixture are perfectly known, being both recorded in earlier 
literatures ; and the steps of combination are set forth all 
along in contemporary documents. It is, perhaps, better un- 
derstood than any other similar case in language-history ; yet 
that is far from implying that it is fully mastered, or that 
opinions are not still at variance respecting matters of prime 
importance connected with it : thus, for example, as to how 
much of the decay and loss of former Germanic structure in 
English is clue to the mixture ; as to whether the process has 
or has not extended to the grammar of the language ; as to 
the effect of foreign influence on the structure and arrange- 
ment of the English sentence ; and so on. The subject still 
calls for skilful and wary investigation, in order to be com- 
prehended in its details ; but some of the main results for 
the general theory of language-mixture may perhaps already 
with sufficient certainty be gathered off the surface of the 
phenomena it exhibits. 

The first and most important of these is, that the case is 
not, after all, essentially different from those already noticed. 
We have still one language, namely the Anglo-Saxon or native 
English, borrowing and incorporating crude material from the 
other, the intrusive Norman French. Of a meeting of the 
two ingredients on equal terms, and their amalgamation in any 
part, either of grammar or of vocabulary, the one contributing 
an element and the other another element of the same kind, 
there is no sign whatever. This appears most clearly in the 
system of inflection : not a trace of Romanic conjugation or 
declension shows itself in the new mixed speech ; the im- 
ported verbs and nouns are assimilated entirely to those of 
the borrowing tongue, being varied in form with whatever 
apparatus the latter has still left. But it appears also in the 
system of derivation : such suffixes and prefixes as native 
English retained in actual living use for the making of new 
words, it proceeded to apply to the borrowed material ; and 
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the derivatives so made are no more to be accounted as of 
"mixed" character than are the inflectional forms with Ro- 
manic stems and Germanic endings. And the same thing 
is to be seen not less clearly in the stock of words : here, too, 
whatever is more formal or structural in character remains 
in that degree free from the intrusion of foreign material. 
Thus, of the parts of speech, the pronouns and articles, the 
prepositions and conjunctions, continue to be purely Ger- 
manic ; and, in the more general vocabulary, the same is 
true of the numerals. In brief, the borrowing is of the 
grosser elements of speech, of raw material, to be worked 
into proper syntactical shape for direct use by the word- 
making processes of the borrower. The exemption of " gram- 
mar" from mixture is no isolated fact; the grammatical 
apparatus merely resists intrusion most successfully, in virtue 
of its being the least material and the most formal part of 
the language. In a scale of constantly increasing difficulty 
it occupies the extreme place. 

Now what is thus true of English is believed to be es- 
sentially true also of every other observed case of language- 
mixture. Such a thing as the adoption on the part of one 
tongue, by a direct process, of any part or parts of the formal 
structure of another tongue has, so far as is known, not come 
under the notice of linguistic students during the recorded 
periods of language-history. So far as these are concerned, 
it appears to be everywhere the case that when the speakers 
of two languages, A and B, are brought together into one 
community, there takes place no amalgamation of their speech, 
into A B ; but for a time the two maintain their own several 
identity, only as modified each by the admission of material 
from the other in accordance with the ordinary laws of mix- 
ture : we may call them A b and B a ; and finally, one of these 
two prevails over the other, and becomes the speech of the 
whole community : this is still either A b or B a , and not A B. 

This, then, is at least a general principle, derived by legit- 
imate deduction from a considerable number and variety of 
cases. Into an absolute law of universal language, however, 
it can be converted only by a successful analysis of the psy- 
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chological processes involved, and a demonstration that in no 
conceivable case could their action lead to a different result. 
And until that work is accomplished, we shall doubtless meet 
now and then, with the claim that such and such a case pre- 
sents peculiar conditions which separate it from the general 
class, and that some remote and difficult problem in language- 
history is to be solved by admitting promiscuous mixture. 
Any one advancing such a claim, however, does it at his 
peril; the burden of proof is upon him to show what the 
peculiar conditions might have been, and how they should 
have acted to produce the exceptional result ; he will be 
challenged to bring forward some historically authenticated 
case of analogous results ; and his solution, if not rejected 
altogether, will be looked upon with doubt and misgiving 
until he shall have complied with these reasonable require- 
ments. 

It also seems a fair and obvious inference that the more 
discordant the structure of the borrowing language and the 
language borrowed from, the less will be the chance that any 
items of structure should be transferred from the one to the 
other. As between two nearly related dialects of the same 
tongue, the possibility of transfer would be greatest ; the 
slight existing differences might be with least difficulty dis- 
regarded. French and English, though ultimately related, 
and corresponding with one another in all the main features 
of structure, were yet, as we have seen, sufficiently held apart 
by their difference in details to prevent structural mixture — 
just as effectively, indeed, as Arabic and Persian, or Turkish 
and Arabic or Persian, where the discordance is much pro- 
founder. If we dispute, therefore, the validity of an a priori 
claim that a prefix-language and a suffix-language — as, for ex- 
ample, a South African and a Hamitic tongue — might mingle 
in a manner seen to be impracticable in the case of two Indo- 
European dialects, we do not at all set up unmixableness of 
grammar as a self-evident truth ; we are only refusing to admit 
the more difficult of two processes until the less difficult shall 
be proved possible. 

It appears, then, that in Muller's alleged " axiom " there is 
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perhaps (until the contrary be shown) so much legitimately 
deduced truth as this : that two languages never meet and 
mingle their grammar on equal terms. But in the form in 
which he puts it, that " languages can never be mixed in their 
grammar," it must be refused acceptance ; for grammatical 
mixture by a secondary process actually does take place, and 
its effects are clearly to be seen in English — as we may next 
proceed to notice. 

Whenever crude material of foreign origin is introduced by 
borrowing into the full vernacular use of a language, it be- 
comes an integral part of that language, undistinguished, ex- 
cept to reflective and learned study, from the native material. 
It enters, for example, into the mind of no ordinary English 
speaker to recognize some of his words as coming from a 
Romanic source and others from a Germanic. To him, the 
relation of pure and purity and of envy and envious is the 
same with that of good and goodness and of child and childish. 
But he has in everyday .use so many words plainly made 
from others by the added endings ness and ish that those 
endings are distinctly before his mind as by their addition 
impressing certain modifications of meaning ; and he there- 
fore goes on to make with them, by analogy, new words like 
those already in his use. It needs, then, only that he have 
taken in pairs enough like pure, purity, and envy, envious, and 
he will in the same manner and for the same reason make 
new words with ity and ous — heedless, because ignorant, 
whether the primitives to which he applies those endings are 
Romanic or Germanic by origin. Such new words are made, 
to be sure, more freely and abundantly from Romanic primi- 
tives, both because the analogies are in themselves closer 
and more suggestive, and because the making is in part by 
the learned, who know and are mindful of the proprieties of 
combination, and whose influence is cast against the admis- 
sion and retention of what they deem improper combinations ; 
and hence we have, of words not French, but made of French 
elements on our own soil, duty beside beauty, and duteous and 
beauteous beside envious, and so on in abundance. But we 
have also not a few like oddity and murderous, made with 
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Romanic formatives from Germanic primitives : 'well known 
examples showing other affixes are atonement, eatable, talka- 
tive, disbelief, retake, derail. Such cases are in part isolated 
ones, too sporadic and fortuitous to prove much respecting 
the character of the tongue in which they occur ; but in part 
also they are specimens of classes, and unmistakable evidences 
that the resources of formation of a Romanic tongue have 
been adopted by a Germanic tongue and made its own re- 
sources of formation likewise. Perhaps the most notable of 
their class are the trio ize, ist, ism, which have become real 
living English formative elements, used with constantly in- 
creasing freedom in making new words, and for popular as 
well as for learned use. 

No language of which this can be said has the right to 
claim that it has successfully maintained against mixture the 
purity of its grammar. For there is no good reason whatever 
for limiting (as Miiller, in order to save his " axiom " from 
being proved untrue even as a fact, seems inclined to do) the 
name of grammar to the inflective apparatus of a language ; 
it belongs equally to the derivative apparatus. There is no 
line to be drawn between the added elements that make a 
person or tense or number, and those that make a degree of 
comparison, or an ordinal, or an adverb, or a noun or adjec- 
tive. Moreover, it is not inconceivable that a foreign mode 
of inflection should get itself introduced into' a language, after 
the same fashion as a foreign mode of word-making. We 
have received into English some classical singulars and plu- 
rals together — such as phenomenon and phenomena, stratum 
and strata ; and there is no necessary reason, none inherent 
in the nature of things, why these cases might not be numer- 
ous enough to prompt an extension by analogy to new for- 
mations. Doubtless this is more difficult, and less likely to 
occur, than the extension of use of derivative endings ; but 
so is the latter more difficult and less likely than the taking 
in of new words ; and if the one difficulty has actually been 
overcome by the pressure of circumstances, the other can by 
sufficient pressure be in like manner overcome. 

While, therefore, we find no warrant in the historically 
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authenticated facts of language for admitting a mixture of 
the grammar of two languages by a first process, we see clearly 
that any language having a developing structure may become 
mixed in grammar secondarily, by processes of growth involv- 
ing the use of borrowed material. In whatever department 
there is growth, thither the foreign elements can penetrate. 
This appears equally in those parts of the vocabulary which 
are most akin with grammatical structure. Form-words are no 
more taken in directly than are formative parts of words ; yet 
there is hardly a class of such in English that has not come 
to allow intrusion from the French. It is part of the living 
growth of English expression to make prepositions and con- 
junctions out of other material — nouns and adjectives and 
adverbs; and hence we have Latin stuff in so common an 
adverb-preposition as around, and, still more strikingly, in 
because, one of the commonest and most indispensable of our 
subordinating conjunctions. No force of which we have 
knowledge could have brought an adverb of degree — for ex- 
ample, tres in its older form — straight out of French use into 
English; but its present equivalent, very, is a pure French 
word ; and the equally French word real is in vulgar use 
undergoing a precisely similar reduction to the same value 
(in " that's real good," and the like). Into the very citadel of 
that most exclusive class of words, the numerals, has been 
intruded the Romanic ordinal second; and the use of an indefi- 
nite pronoun, one (in " one must not believe all one hears," 
and the like), appears at least to rest in considerable measure 
on the French phrases with on, by a half-blundering literary 
imitation. And these are but specimens of a considerable 
class of similar facts. 

It must not fail to be noticed that the structural elements 
thus taken into our language from a foreign source are only 
such as are analogous with others already in use among us : 
suffixes, having the same office with Germanic suffixes, form- 
words corresponding in their value with those of native origin ; 
and so on. This follows, indeed, from the method of analogy 
with existing formations by which, as already explained, the 
new elements are brought in. There is nothing in English 
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borrowing to give any support to the doctrine that one tongue 
can learn from another a grammatical distinction, or a mode of 
its expression, formerly unknown : for instance, the preposi- 
tional construction of nouns, period-building with help of 
conjunctions, formation by affix of comparatives or abstracts 
or adverbs, or of tenses or numbers or persons. Whether, 
however, the possibility of this, or of any part of it, is to be 
rejected altogether, under all circumstances, is another ques- 
tion, to which we may well be slow to return a categorical 
answer. To take a simple illustration or two : ought we to 
suppose that a tongue having no diminutives could take in 
from another words enough like lamb and lambkin, brook and 
brooklet, goose and gosling, to have this distinction of degree 
so impressed and taught as to lead to its independent use ? 
or that something of a "sense for gender" could be caught 
from borrowed couplets like prince and princess, tiger and 
tigress ? Or, again, is it conceivable that there may have been 
a period in the history of Chinese when the borrowing of 
plainly agglutinated words was able to quicken the Chinese 
itself into the adoption of agglutinative processes ? While 
perhaps unwilling to say either yes or no, until after a more 
complete collection and better comprehension of the phenom- 
ena of universal mixture, we may at any rate assert that no 
unquestionable instances of such results from the cause in 
question have yet been brought to notice, and that their oc- 
currence would appear to stand at the very summit of the scale 
of difficulty. A necessary part of this whole investigation is 
the determination of a general scale of comparative ease or 
difficulty for immediate borrowing, and for the indirect effects 
of borrowing ; upon which might follow in any given case the 
ascertainment of how far its degrees had been surmounted, 
and under the pressure of what special circumstances. By 
universal consent, what is most easily transferred from one 
tongue to another is a noun ; the name of a thing is language- 
material in its most exportable form. Even an adjective, an 
attributive word, has a more marked tinge of formal character, 
and is less manageable ; and a verb, a predicative word, still 
more : this part of speech is, in fact, to no small extent wanting 
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in human languages. In English borrowing, to be sure, it has 
been comparatively easy to add adjectives and verbs to nouns, 
because of the direct convertibility of our nouns into adjectives 
(a gold watch, a leather medal, etc.), and of our nouns and ad- 
jectives into verbs (to tree a raccoon, to grass a plot of ground, 
to brown a complexion, to lower a price, etc.), without any 
change of form ; but under different circumstances the degree 
of difficulty may be quite other ; and we see the Persian, for ex- 
ample, receive no Arabic verb, but always add an auxiliary of 
native growth to an Arabic adjective or noun, in order to make 
a quasi-Arabic verbal expression. Next to the verb, among 
parts of speech, would come the adverb, with the yet more 
formal prepositions and conjunctions, and the pronouns ; and, 
not far from these, the formative elements proper, the prefixes 
and suffixes, first of derivation and then of inflection ; and 
last of all, the fundamental features of grammatical distinction. 
Respecting all these, it is extremely questionable whether they 
ever pass from tongue to tongue by a direct process ; and no 
transfer of the last of them, even by a secondary process, has 
ever yet been demonstrated. 

As to the effect which mixture may have on the yet less 
material parts of a language, as the order of its words and its 
modes of construction, we cannot speak with too much cau- 
tion. Here is where real results are hardest to analyze and 
trace to their causes, and where claims lightly and thought- 
lessly made are least easy to disprove. Of claims thus made, 
the study of language affords an abundance. There are those 
who seem to hold that a language is, as it were, always watch- 
ing its neighbors, ready to imitate whatever in them it sees 
to be worthy of imitation. If, for example, the Persian uses 
an I to connect a noun with its qualifying adjective, the con- 
struction must be modelled on a Semitic one ; if the Ruma- 
nian or Scandinavian has a suffixed article, its suggestion came 
from Turkish or Finnish speech ; and so on. 1 

1 Striking illustrations of this are to be found in Edkins's " China's Place in 
Philology " (a model of nearly everything that is unsound in language-study). 
Thus, speaking of gender, it says : " this characteristic of the Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin tongues has been derived from the influence of the earlier Semitic 
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Such explanations betray an absolute and utter failure to 
comprehend the way in which languages live and grow, and 
are able to influence one another. The users of language in 
general are neither grammarians nor comparative philologists ; 
they cannot describe the usages of their own tongue ; they 
are wholly unaware of and supremely indifferent to the usages 
of another tongue, even, of one with which they have some 
practical acquaintance. That analysis and comparison which 
should point out differences and suggest imitation is the work 
only of reflective study. A prefix-language, for example, 
might live in contact with a suffix-language forever without 
finding out the latter's character, and without adopting a single 
item of its methods — until, perchance, it should have bor- 
rowed suffix-words enough to create in its own usage an 
analogy which it might proceed in entire unconsciousness to 
follow. Where there is learned cultivation, deliberate investi- 
gation of language and imitation of literature, the case is of 
course somewhat changed ; here there may take place a con- 
scious and artificial borrowing, or imitation, which will remain 
on the whole confined to the learned class and to learned 
styles, although something of it may perhaps filter through 
by degrees into popular usage. In this way, for example, 
Latin and Greek have had a certain influence on the literary 
usages of various European languages, and French has 
affected English and possibly German ; but how small is the 
amount ! and how little of it, if anything, has reached the 
phraseology of common life ! 

If we would realize the baselessness of the assumption of 
syntactical imitation, we have only to consider an actual case 
or two of the kind, in its bearing on ourselves. The French 
has a trick (it may fairly be called so) of putting the object of 
a verb, provided it be a pronoun, before the verb, instead of 
after it, as is the case with a noun-object : now can any one 
conceive of the English or the German as catching that trick, 

type " (p. iot). Further : " the Greek seems to be specially founded on the 
Chinese in regard to tones" (p. 359) ; " the syntax of the European languages is 
a mixture : it contains Chinese, Semitic, and Turanian principles " (p. 358) — 
with much more of the same sort. 
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notwithstanding the geographical contact on either hand, and 
all the knowledge and admiration of French style that accom- 
panies it? Again, the German has striking peculiarities as 
regards the position of its verbs, putting an infinitive or par- 
ticiple at the end of a clause, though at the cost of remote 
separation from the auxiliary which it ought to accompany, 
and also setting the personal verb itself at the end of the 
clause, far from its subject, provided the clause be a depend r 
ent one ; and these peculiarities, less marked at an earlier 
stage of the language, were establishing themselves more 
firmly at the very time when German was, as it were, 
groaning under the oppressive influence of French, to the 
structure of whose sentences both were alike repugnant ; 
and here, again, any one may be defied to imagine a process 
by which English or French should be led to copy the 
German arrangement. Yet such a result would be vastly 
more easily attained than the production by imitation of 
a suffixed article. 

A sample point, one of those not infrequently brought up 
in connection with this subject of the influence of one lan- 
guage on another, is the place of the genitive (so-called) with 
reference to the noun qualified by it, as either preceding or 
following that noun : thus, in Latin, patris filius or filius 
patris ; in German, des Marines Sohn or Sohn des Mannes ; 
or, in uninfected juxtaposition, whether in a given language 
' a ring for the finger ' is finger ring or ring finger ; the vary- 
ing arrangement in related tongues is wont to be referred to 
mixture as cause. But there are a multitude of special ques- 
tions involved here, which would have to be settled before we 
assumed to decide any particular case. Is there any such 
thing, in the first place, as a natural order for two nouns 
standing in such a relation to one another ? It would seem, 
rather, to be a matter of indifference until the formation of a 
habit of speech accepting the one order in preference to the 
other ; at the outset, the natural relation of the two objects 
named would be a sufficient guide to what was meant by 
naming them together : thus, for example, as between house 
and top, the latter is so obviously the thing belonging to the 
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other that ' top of a house ' is, in default of a linguistic usage 
to the contrary, equally signifiable by house top and by top 
house. Then, what is the relation of genitive-position in a 
given tongue to adjective-position, to the order of compounded 
words (if such are formed), and to the other usual modes of 
arrangement ? Further, has a genitive its distinctive and 
sufficient sign, independent of position ; and if so, of what 
origin is the sign, and what influence has that origin con- 
tributed to the determination of usual position ? How obli- 
gatory is the law of position ? Is there any difference in the 
treatment of genitives of different kinds : of those used more 
attributively and those used more appositively, of the posses- 
sive genitive and the partitive, of the subjective and the objec- 
tive, of a short genitive and a long one, of the genitive of a 
common and of a proper noun, of -the genitive of a noun and 
of a pronoun — and so on ? Finally, are any changes of habit 
in any of these respects to be traced during the historical 
period of the language in question, provided there be such a 
period ? All these matters fall so fully into the category of 
established usages, gradually fixed and gradually modifiable 
by causes arising within the language itself, that an extremely 
careful and far-reaching investigation would appear to be 
called for before we decide what value should be attributed 
in any given case to the place of the genitive, or whether it 
should be regarded as of any value at all in the history of 
the language, in the way of indicating either relationship or 
mixture. 

Another syntactical point which has been brought into the 
discussion of mixture is the order of 'the essential elements of 
the sentence — the subject, the verb, and the modifiers of the 
latter, .especially its object. Lepsius, in his Introduction al- 
ready quoted (p. lxxxiii.), speaks of it thus : *' Of essential 
consequence in two languages which are to come to a mutual 
understanding {die sich verstandigen sollen) is the same order 
of words. If, therefore, this is different in the two, the one 
must give way and the other prevail. In the negro languages 
everywhere, the verb stood originally in the simple sentence 
between subject and object. This position is maintained in 
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most of the mixed languages [i. e. in the languages of the 
great central zone of Africa, which Lepsius holds to have 
taken shape by mixture of South-African and Hamitic ele- 
ments], with exception of the most eastern ones . . . where, 
evidently under Hamitic influence, it is given up and replaced 
by the Hamitic order [namely, with the verb at the end]." 

In the expression here used, of two languages " coming to 
a mutual understanding," as in some of those employed by 
the same author in other places, is implied a theory of mix- 
ture quite different from that which, as explained above, is 
suggested by all the best-understood historical examples of 
mixture. He compares it (p. lxxxii.) with what " still hap- 
pens every day, when two individuals of different tongue are 
thrown together and obliged to understand one another : " 
all grammar, namely, is laid aside, or represented only by 
gesture and grimace, and the names of things and of the 
commonest acts, in a mutilated form, are adopted in common 
use. Now something like this is undoubtedly the case when 
the two individuals have a chance meeting, or when they fall 
in with one another only from time to time ; but not at all, 
if they come to live together (like Robinson and Friday) : in 
that case, it will inevitably be found after a while that one of 
them has learned to understand and use the language of the 
other ; they will speak the same tongue, indeed, but it will be 
no mixed jargon ; it will be substantially the original language 
of one of the two individuals, somewhat modified (but not 
mixed) in its grammar, and with more or less of material 
brought in from the other language. That is to say : the 
result will be precisely accordant with that which, as was 
seen above, has been found normally to follow when two 
communities mix: not AB, but either A b or B a . The one 
party, after a certain period of fluctuation and struggle, aban- 
dons its own tongue and puts in its place the strange tongue 
which it has learned. When members of two communities, 
each of which maintains its own speech for its own purposes, 
meet occasionally for special ends, there can grow up a jargon 
for their joint use, like the " pigeon English " of the counting- 
houses of China ; but no such barbarous result has ever been 
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shown to come from that more intimate association which 
makes a family or a community ; and until such an instance 
is found, no one has a right to assume that two grammatical 
systems, or two vocabularies, can meet and mingle on equal 
terms. The resistance of one of the two parties to accepting 
frankly and fully the speech-usages of the other is practically 
less in every instance than their joint resistance to a mixture 
of usages. And when one — be he individual or community 
— learns a new language, he learns not its individual signs 
only, but also its phraseology, its inflections, its syntax, the 
order of its words : these are all part and parcel of the same 
process. That the new speakers may show a degree of ten- 
dency, while their speech is still a broken one, to cast the new 
material into their own familiar order, need not be denied ; but 
it is in the highest degree improbable that their errors in this 
respect should have any traceable influence on the usages of 
the rest of the community : after subsisting for a while as 
errors, they will disappear. The language which proves 
strong enough to impose itself on those to whom it is not 
native will have no noticeable difficulty in making them ac- 
cept its own order of arrangement. 

On the whole, we are justified in refusing for the present 
to admit the power of mixture to change the order of words 
in a language, except in the same secondary and subordinate 
way in which the formative apparatus may come to be changed 
in consequence of mixture : namely, by contributing to the 
forces which are slowly and almost insensibly determining 
the growth of a language an element which may finally work 
itself out into visible consequences. If the French can have 
come to violate the primeval law of Indo-European position 1 
so far as to put its adjectives prevailingly after the nouns 
they qualify ; if the German can establish so peculiar rules 
of place for some of its sentence-elements by internal de- 
velopment, against the example and influence (assuming that 
it be proper to speak of such) of all the languages about it, 
related and unrelated — then it must be very dangerous to 
charge upon foreign influence a difference of arrangement 

1 See Delbriick's Syntaktische Forschungen, iii. 35. 
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which any tongue in any part of the world may exhibit as 
compared with its relations. 

These, it seems to me, are the conclusions respecting mix- 
ture to which we are led by a consideration of the facts thus 
far brought to light. What is needed in order further to ad- 
vance our comprehension of the subject is, first of all, a new 
and more penetrating examination of the facts themselves, 
with a distinct eye to the general principles that are in ques- 
tion. Nothing could be a better introduction to this than 
an exhaustive study of the English as a mixed language (for 
nothing deserving such a name has ever yet been made) ; to 
which would be added a like study of the other notable his- 
torical cases : and thus the way would be prepared for a 
thorough discussion of the philosophy of mixture. But it is 
altogether probable that the result would only be to establish 
on a firmer basis the principles provisionally stated above, 
and to cut off all possibility of the assumption, for any stage 
or period in the history of language, of a mingling in the 
same tongue of diverse structural elements, forms or form- 
words, otherwise than by the same secondary process, of 
growth involving borrowed and assimilated material, which 
we see to have brought Romanic ingredients into the gram- 
matical structure of English words and sentences. 



II. — The Home of the Primitive Semitic Race. 
By CRAWFORD H. TOY, 

PROFESSOR IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

The linguistic sense of the word " Semitic " is well fixed ; 
it includes all languages of the type of the Arabic, — that is, 
Babylonian-Assyrian, Aramaic, Phenician-Canaanitish, Arabic, 
Sabean, and Geez, or Ethiopic. Its ethnological sense is not 
so generally agreed on. While most writers use it of all the 
peoples who spoke or speak the languages above named, by 
some it is restricted to those who are mentioned in the table 
of nations in the tenth chapter of Genesis as descended from 



